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27,500 HOME ACCIDENT FATALITIES - - 
DOWN 11 PER CENT 
FROM 1949 


HE HOME ACCIDENT death total in 1950 

was approximately 27,500—-an 11 per 
cent decrease from 1949, according to 
National Safety Council estimates. 

Disabling injuries from home accidents 
numbered 4,100,000. Wage loss, medical 
expense and the overhead costs of insur- 
ance totaled about $550,000,000. 


The various accident totals were: 

1950 1949 §=Change 
90,000 91,000 — 1% 
35,000 31,500 +11% 
27,500 31,000 —11% 
. 15,500 15,000 + 3% 


All Accidents ... 
Motor Vehicle .. 
Home 
Occupational 
Public (not 

motor vehicle). 14,000 15,500 —10% 

(Motor vehicle deaths include some 
which also are shown as occupational 
and home. All figures are National Safety 
Council estimates.) 





The decrease in home deaths came 
chiefly from falls, although there were 
smaller decreases in deaths from me- 
chanical suffocation and from miscellane- 
ous unclassified home accidents. Deaths 
from burns increased. Most of the de- 
crease in home accidents was in deaths 
of persons 65 years and older, but chil- 


dren under five and persons 45 to 64 
years old also had fewer deaths. 





On an all-accident basis, aged persons 
65 years and older made up the only age 
group to show a decrease—1l1 per cent. 
Deaths of children under 15 were about 
the same in 1950 as in 1949. There were 
six per cent more deaths in the 15-24 
year group and five per cent more among 
persons 25-44 years of age. The 45-64 
year group had a one per cent increase. 

Falls brought death to 18,600 persons 
in 1950—13 per cent fewer than in 1949. 

Deaths from burns numbered 7,000— 
an eight per cent increase from 1949. 


Drownings totaled 6,100 in 1950—a de- 
crease of nine per cent. 


Firearms deaths dropped 11 per cent to 
2,100. 





Although the accident versus disease 
totals are not yet compiled, the latest 
available figures show that in 1948 from 
the age 1 to 35 accidents killed more 
persons than did any disease. The 1948 
death totals of children 1 to 14 years old 
for accidents and the most important 
nonaccidental cause of death were: acci- 
dents, 10,741; pneumonia, 3,354. 

















Speckers table in front of stage showing the kitchen safety display (sponsored by ihe 


Bocrd of Water and Electric Light and the C 





s Power Company) at the Lansing 


Safety Council's first home safety exhibition and program. Note posters as decoration 
across the front of the speaker's table. 











NEW TWIST 


By Mrs. Gertrude D. Murlin 
Chairman, Home Safety Committee 
Lansing Safety Council 


HE MEETING OF the women’s division, 

Lansing Safety Council, on November 16, 
1950, proved to be something different and 
original for its members. The home safety 
committee presented for the first time in 
Lansing a Home Safety Exhibition in which 
over 20 merchants and groups participated. 
It was attended by approximately 150 repre- 
sentatives of local organizations. 

The displays were arranged around the 
walls of the dining room (where a luncheon 
was held) on tables and in booths. Mem- 
bers of the committee explained the dis- 
plays. 

To allow more time for the audience to 
view the displays, no long speeches were 
permitted. However, there was a short home 
safety quiz by the home safety chairman 
and two members with simple awards for 
the correct answers. The chairman also 
presented a few facts about home accidents, 
and an inspector from the fire department’s 
fire prevention bureau gave fire safety os | 
Two door prizes were contributed by the 
safety chairman and the president of the 
group. 


Above left: Mrs. Gertrude D. Murlin, chairman, 
home safety committee, Lansing Safety Council, at 
the exhibition; below: the Lansing Fire Depart- 
ment's display. 
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Off-The-Job 
At Electromet 


&& By Thomas E. Hewitt 


Editor, The Tapping Pot 
Electro Metallurgical Division 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Foee HUNDRED AND FIFTY families are en- 
rolled in a constantly growing home 
safety committee movement at the Niagara 
Falls plant of Electro Metallurgical Divi- 
sion, Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion. These safety committees represent 15 
per cent of Electromet’s 3,000 employees. 

“We've just started to scratch the surface,” 
says Frank Conroy, assistant to the manager 
of industrial relations at the sprawling 600- 
acre ferro-alloys and calcium carbide plant. 
“Before we're through we hope to have 
every employee enrolled and taking active 
interest in promoting safety off-the-job.” 

Actually the idea for this program was 
born in Chicago in 1949 at the 37th National 
Safety Congress. Mr. Conroy, who was at 
that time safety supervisor at Electromet, 
was impressed with the program of the New 
York Central System [Ed. note: see Octo- 
ber-November, 1949, Home Sarety Review]. 
At one of the Congress sessions it was ex- 
plained how the New York Central inter- 
ested its employees in forming safety com- 
mittees in their homes. 

Mr. Conroy decided to introduce the idea 
at the Electromet plant, whose management 
agreed that off-the-job accidents were caus- 
ing both the company and the employees 
involved to lose money. In essence, this was 
the problem: “Industry has done a good job 
in preventing accidents. Now the worker is 
safer at work than he is at home. We must 
turn our attention to stopping accidents 
off-the-job.” 

Plans for _.tting up a home safety pro- 
gram were presented to Burton R. Buck, 
general superintendent of Electromet’s Ni- 
agara Falls plant. He agreed to the idea 
and the program was launched. 

To start the program Mr. Buck sent per- 
sonal letters to all Electromet employees. 
These letters invited them to form safety 
committees with their family units. Applica- 
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Frank Conroy, assistant to the man- 
ager of industrial relations, Niagara 
Falls plant, Electro Metallurgical Di- 
vision, Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp., who started the home safety 
program. 


tion forms were enclosed. From that point 
on the safety department took over the pro- 
gram. The safety supervisor acknowledged 
applications and sent framed certificates to 
each family committee. Each member of 
every committee received a button bearing 
the Green Cross. With the preliminaries 
over, the safety department went into the 
direct mail business sending out a safety 
letter every month with pamphlets about off- 
the-job safety. 

The actual program was boosted in June, 
1950, at a plant safety rally. The superin- 
tendent of police and the fire chief of 
Niagara Falls, representing the community, 
urged Electromet’s employees to get behind 
the movement. Mr. Buck presented a framed 
certificate to Gordon Monteith, a crane op- 
erator, who was the first employee to form 
a committee. His wife and three children 
also took part in the program. 

Nearly 300 applications were received dur- 
ing the first month of the campaign. Pub- 
licity in the local newspaper and in the 
plant’s monthly magazine, The Tapping Pot, 
helped to increase interest in the cam- 
paign and encourage participation. In Au- 
gust, 1950, the safety department put on an 
impressive safe driving exhibit to which all 
employees were invited, and many more em- 
ployees were enrolled in home safety com- 
mittees at the exhibit. 

Mr. Conroy feels that his work in home 
safety has been the most satisfying expe- 
rience in 28 years of trying to make his 
fellow workers at Electromet safety minded. 
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REPORT FROM KANSAS 


OME ACCIDENTS in Kansas decreased five 
per cent in 1949. They were the lead- 
ing type of accidental fatality with 39 per 
cent of the total. Next in importance were 
traffic fatalities with 35 per cent, public with 
14 per cent, occupational with 11 per cent 
and military with one per cent. 
According to the 1950 edition of the Kan- 
sas Accidental Death Report, recently pub- 
lished by the Kansas State Board of Health, 
accidents are the fourth leading cause of 
death in Kansas (all ages) and as a cause 
of death are exceeded in number only by 
the old age and degenerative diseases. Of 
the first four leading causes of death in 
Kansas, accidental deaths are the most pre- 
ventable, according to the report, the first 


ACCIDENT FATALITIES IN KANSAS, 1949 
BY MAJOR CLASSIFICATIONS 





The above illustration is from the 1950 edition, 
Kansas Accidental Death Report, Kansas State 
Board of Health. 


three being diseases of the heart, cancer, 
and intracranial lesions of vascular origin. 


Of a total of 1,431 deaths from accidents 
in Kansas in 1949, 556 were home; 505 were 
motor vehicle; 204, public; 158, occupa- 
tional; and 8, military. The distribution of 
home accidents by sex was 42 per cent male 
and 58 per cent female, although for all 
types of accidents, almost twice as many 
males were killed as females. 

The detailed analysis of the types of home 
accidental fatalities in the report shows that 
falls took 372 of which 94 per cent were 65 
years of age or over. Of these, 308 were in- 
side the house—100 in the bedroom, (twenty- 
eight of these were falls from the bed, 19 
were falls while getting out of bed). 


The remainder of the falls in the home 


were made up as follows: 39, living room 
(of which 16 were getting up from or sit- 
ting down in a chair); kitchen, 20; stairs, 
19 (of which 13 were slipping on a stair- 
way); bathroom, 18; dining room, 9; hall 
6; basement, 3; and specific room not stated 
although inside, 94. 


The report states that it is noteworthy that 
only seven per cent of the 308 deaths from 
falls inside the home were from obviously 
high levels. These were: 20 falls from stair- 
ways and two falls from windows. 


Falls outside the house—total 64—showed 
a higher proportion (14 per cent) of falls 
from high places. For all falls outside the 
house the places were: yard, 23; porch, 20; 
steps, 9; walk, 5; garage, 1; and outside but 
not stated where, 6. 


Burns, conflagrations, and explosions took 
79 lives in home accidental deaths. The re- 
port states, “It is important to note that 
approximately 30 per cent of these deaths 
specifically involved stoves or other heating 
devices. Probably an even higher per cent 
of the deaths in the classification of ‘con 
flagration of house, cause unknown,’ also 
involved home heating plants.” 


Home suffocation deaths totaled 24 in 
1949. Poisonous gas caused 23 deaths: 
poisoning by solid or liquid took 20 lives; 
drowning in or around the home took 11; 
firearms, 9; other home accidents took 18 
(of which four were from electric current). 

Of the 23 deaths from absorption of poi- 
sonous gas, 10 were from using gas in 
poorly ventilated rooms; four were from 
faulty flues; two each from defective gas 
stove and carbon monoxide poisoning due 
to smouldering fire in jail bunk bed; one 
each from defective furnace, working on car 
in closed garage, inhaling gasoline fumes, 
using unvented gas heater, and not stated. 

The poisonings from solids and liquids 
(20) were caused by drugs and liquids—14; 


and food—6. 
Drowning (11) was broken down to sho 


that three were from bathing or playing in 
the bath tub and three were found in a fish 
pond; one each were reported as playing 
in basement where fell into water sump, 
found in cistern, found in cesspool, fell 
head first into scrub bucket, and fell into 
jar of water. 
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CONFERENCE 
DEVELOPS 
LONG RANGE 
a PROGRAM 


E HOME SAFETY Conference of the Na- 
tional Safety Council is developing a 
specific, long range program of national, 
state, and local scope as a result of a meet- 
ing of the Conference held in Chicago, Jan- 
uary 31, 1951. 

The program is designed to reduce home 
accidents through three specific target areas 
into which all organizations having an in- 
terest in these areas will be drawn. Target 
No. I is the home itself, and it is hoped 
that through the cooperation of architects, 
builders, insurance companies, and by a 
long range publicity plan, safety will be de- 
signed and built into the house of the 
future. 

Target No. II is the reduction of acci- 
jents through a sharpened attack on the two 
most important statistical groups—falls to 
persons over 65 and burns to children under 
five. The Conference is planning to reduce 
these fatalities by education for safe prac- 
tices within the home seeking the coopera- 
tion of the medical profession, home safety 
committees, schools, industry, national or- 
ganizations, and so forth. 

The third target is community planning 
for a home safety program. This type of 
program will be strengthened by a coordina- 
tion of all local planning for home safety 
education. 


The Conference unanimously adopted a 
resolution to urge the National Safety Coun- 
cil to organize the home safety sessions at 
the 1951 Congress in such a way as to con- 
flict as little as possible with other major 
meetings, to bring home safety into as many 
other sessions as possible, and to make the 
heme of the entire Congress center around 
a slogan such as “Safety begins in the 
home.” 

W. Graham Cole, chairman, membership 
committee, reported home safety service 
memberships are being established and that 
application forms and service guides will 
be in the mails in the near future. 
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From the 
CASE BOOK 


Here are a few case histories which 
can be used in talks: 


A four week old baby girl, left 
alone in the house, was burned to 
death when flames swept her home in 
Knoxville, Tennessee. The baby’s 17 
year old mother was next door phon- 
ing her husband, 19, when the fire 
broke out. 

A six year old Chicago boy was 
hospitalized for burns received when 
he struck a match to light a chocolate 
cigaret. The match ignited his pajama 
leg instead. 

In Kempten, Germany, a six foot 
icicle killed a man. The man was at- 
tempting to pull the icicle from a 
roof when it dropped on his head. 
He died later from the injuries. 

In Glendale, California, a six year 
old boy thought he would fly on a 
“magic flying cloak.” He and a com- 
rade each tucked their magic cloaks 
into their belts, one afternoon, and 
“took off” from the top of a steep, 
20 foot bluff near their homes. One 
boy rolled down the hill unhurt, but 
this particular youngster suffered in- 
ternal injuries from the fall. His pal 
ran for help, and the injured boy teld 
his mother when she found him ‘nat 
he almost did fly. He died, later, in 
a hospital. 

Perhaps it was better that this trav- 
eler waited to get home to break a 
leg, but it was a painful ending to a 
long European trip. A Chicago matron 
arrived home from her trip at noon 
one day and that evening was in the 
hospital. She broke her leg when her 
heel caught as she was descending 
the stairs in her own home. 


An 11 year: old girl in Granville 
Ferry, Nova Scotia, was found stran- 
gled to death in her bedroom, with a 
comic book at her feet. The coroner’s 
jury rendered a verdict of accidental 
death. Apparently she had tied herself 
to the bedpost in imitation of a pic- 
ture in the book of a girl held captive. 














HE HOUSECLEANING season brings in its 
wake several special accident prevention 
problems which should be publicized at this 
time. It’s the time of year when the slogan: 
“From cellar to attic, keep things system- 
atic,” is in order. 
Mrs. E. H. Obear, Bronxville, New York, 


has written some verses which fit in, too: 


“Polly Pride’s top treasures were her 
elevated heels, 

Alas, she trusted them too far. She’s 
standing now at meals.” 


“Aunty thought she’d take a trip as 
she was very bored. 

Instead she made a fatal slip over an 
extension cord.” 


It’s important to wear the proper clothing 
while cleaning—low, comfortable heels, trim 
dress or slacks. Then the chances are you 





Blueprint of a housekeeping closet which gives you 
a place for your brooms, brushes, vacuum, clean- 
ing agents, etc.—a place that keeps them where 
you won't trip over them and children can't get 
at them. 
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MAY PROGRAM 


Housecleaning 


won’t trip over an electric cord, for instance 
when you're conceuirating on some special 
job. 

You probably will be using the washing 
machine more often than usual for the cur- 
tains and other special items. One of the 
proverbial warnings in connection with us- 
ing a wringer-type washing machine has 
been to have the hair carefully tucked in 
under a net or a scarf tightly wound around 
the head. Not so long ago a 58 year old 
Chicago woman (who had been making ar- 
rangements to have her waist-length hair 
cut) was using her washing machine wringer 
when her hair caught in it. A fuse blew out, 
but not before she had suffered fatal head 
injuries. Her husband found her when he 
came home from work. Be sure your cloth- 
ing is simple, trim, hair tucked in. 

Here’s a trade trick to keep your clothes 
line from sagging from the weight of th 
blankets you will be washing to put away 
for the summer. Knot an end of the clothes 
line over a length of heavy link chain and 
slip a link of the chain over a_ hook 
screwed into a tree or your clothes pole. If 
the line starts to sag, move it along another 
link or so. 

Take the clothesline down at night if it 
cannot be propped up above head height. 
Then someone cannot accidentally injure 
himself by running into it at night. 

You will probably be washing windows 
and may not need to be told to use a lad- 
der. However, one of the cases that has 
come to our attention is that of a 27 year 
old woman who was critically injured when 
she fell while washing a window in her 
second floor apartment. According to her 
father, she was standing on an outside ledge, 
cleaning an upper pane when he went to 
another room to get clean rags. When h 
returned, she had fallen. 

Doubtless there will be some “spring 
painting” done around the house. A bit of 
retouching here, a wall color changed there. 
While you are doing this, go over the dark 
stairwells in the basement and attic with a 
light colored paint to make the steps more 
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visible. If you use a quick drying paint, 
however, remember that it has a_ volatile 
base which is what makes it dry so quickly. 
But the fumes are flammable. Don’t smoke 
or use a flame while you are painting, and 
be sure the room you're working in is well 
ventilated. 

When you are through with your odd 
paint jobs, “junk the junk to prevent fires.” 
yet rid of old cans of paint, varnish, re- 
mover, shellac, oily rags, other flammable 
materials. 


And about the housecleaning problem in 
general, studies have been made of the 
amount of time housewives spend at vari- 
ous tasks, and it was discovered that clean- 
ing and care of the house absorbed about 
seven to nine hours a week—just a normal 
amount of cleaning, not the grand spring 
job. That’s one of papa’s working days 
you're using up every week on your regular 
cleaning! Other studies of basal metabolic 
rates have brought out the fact that the 
heaviest duty cleaning job is sweeping on a 
rug with a broom. This task consumes more 
energy than any of the other “normal” 
household tasks. Other studies have brought 
out that housewives, very naturally, become 
more tired when they’re doing something 
hey don’t like to do—laundering and iron- 
ng topped the list here. And you will be 
doing more of these tasks during the spring 
cleaning season than you usually do. All of 
this backs up your right to complain about 
being dog tired when you're housecleaning. 
These tasks actually are far more tiring 
than many people realize. Many housewives, 
to get the job over with, keep on going 
beyond their normal energy level. They get 
tired, good and tired, and that’s when acci- 
dents happen. 
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Left: this young lady must 
be painting in a room with 
no ventilation — getting 
that headachy feeling. 
Right: plenty of ventilation 
will keep her from feeling 
ill while she paints. The 
paint fumes can cause seri- 


What does all this mean? You are tired 
when you’ve been cleaning house. Let’s just 
face it. It does take energy. It’s not that 
you're suddenly “getting old.” Plan, then, 
for those special jobs you want to get done 
in the next few weeks. Outline your normal 
day and week and fit them in on the days 
when you normally have the least to do. 
Take it easy. Do the hard jobs early in the 
day if you can. Alternate them with easy 
or “sit-down” jobs. Spread the cleaning 
season out over a longer space of time in- 
stead of doing it all in two or three days. 

Homemaker’s clubs are in an excellent 
position to make practical, on-the-ground 
studies of cleaning methods and equipment. 
Discuss and evaluate the proper procedure 
for cleaning a room, time schedules for a 
year-round plan for house cleaning, types of 
equipment which will reduce fatigue for 
special jobs, polishes and cleaners on the 
local market. 

Women’s clubs and Parent-Teacher-Asso- 
ciations can ask a local home economist to 
speak before their members on tips for 
safer, easier housecleaning. 

This is a good time of year to suggest to 
merchants that they tie in a sales campaign 
with the housecleaning season, but do not 
approve or disapprove of products yourself. 
They can point up the labor saving devices 
which are of help to the housewife during 
her cleaning spree. Store window displays 
or a special safety sale may help to bring 
the subject to the attention of the public. 

Ask the home division, National Safety 
Council, for a copy of the blueprint for a 
housekeeping closet. Urge your local house- 
wives to have such a cabinet made to keep 
cleaning items “systematic” and poisonous 
agents out of children’s reach. 

















The washing machine wringer pictured 
above has, according to the manufacturer, 
an operating release designed to work in 
such a way that the instinctive reaction to 
pull back when something starts to catch in 
the rolls operates the release and the roll 
stops immediately. The wringer is also 
equipped with a pressure release bar that 
will open the rollers wide with a feather 
touch pressure. The whole wringer will not 
swing back or around and hit one because 
it has a special locking device. 


TV ANTENNA 


The National Safety Council is receiving 
case histories and newspaper items telling a 
grim story of death on the roof top. Ama- 
teur handymen account for nearly all of the 
deaths. 

When television sets were first sold, the 
price included professional installation. In 
recent months, sets have been offered with 
an antenna kit which the set owner could 
erect himself. 

Most of the fatalities have been due to 
electrocution by coming in contact with 
power lines, although falling accidents have 
also added to the toll. Amateurs evidently 
do not realize the danger of working near 
high voltage lines nor are they familiar with 
working on roof tops. Further dangers have 
been reported in that some antenna have 
to be erected to 45 to 60-foot heights in 
order to pick up distant transmission cen- 
ters in rural areas. These antenna, im- 
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properly braced, have fallen across power 
lines with interruption of electrical service 
in entire communities or fires resulting. 

All TV buyers should make sure the price 
includes installation by the dealer or obtain 
from the dealer the name of a competent 
service company. 

Death on the Roof Top, by George Mac- 
Donald, senior safety engineer, N.S.C. has 
been reprinted with permission from lec 
trical Dealer, and is available from the 
National Safety Council. It concerns TV 
antenna installations. For further informa- 
tion, inquire of the Council about Safety 
Reprint General No. 14. 


New NSC Publications 


Targets for Home Safety, a one-page, mim- 
eographed monthly publication, is designed 
for clubs and other organizations desiring 
information to be used in club meetings. 
Each month there will be pertinent facts 
relative to the monthly home safety theme 
and a few project suggestions. It is being 
produced in cooperation with the monthly 
theme program of the home safety divi- 
sion, N.S.C. Those desiring to be placed on 
the mailing list to receive this sheet reg- 
ularly free of charge, please write ‘“@® 
Alice C. Mills, director of women’s activi- 
ties, National Safety Council. 

Current Topics in Home Safety, Vol. 13, 
Transactions, 1950 National Safety Congress, 
contains all the speeches of the home safety 
sessions of the Congress including the joint 
session with the American Academy of 
Pediatrics. Single copies may be obtained 
for 30c each. For quantity prices write the 
National Safety Council. 

Go Fly a Kite!, a small four page leaflet, 
is designed to tell youngsters how to fly 
kites safely with particular warnings about 
flying them near electric wires. The public 
relations departments of some utility com- 
panies are supplying free copies to schools 
and local civic organizations. They may also 
be purchased from the National Safety 


Council. 
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